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Susan Blanche Whittemore 


Aged six years, who is just becoming a Founder of the 
Woman's Party. Her great-grandmother, Eliza Seaman - 
gett, Quakeress; her grandmother, Blanche Leggett Whitte- 
more, and he¥ mother, Marjory Miller Whittemore, have all 
worked for Equal Rights. She is-related to Lucretia Mott and 


7 is a niece of Margaret Whittemore, 
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Women in Hawaiian Schools 


HE following statement concerning 
the position of women in Hawaiian. 
—gchools has been made by Estelle Baker, 


one of the Woman’s Party members in 
Hawaii. 


“This paradise of the Pacific is not ex- 
actly an Eden for pedagogue Eve. 

“The superintendént of schools, the 
deputy superintendent, and the secretary 
are all men. 


“The principal of the normal school and 
the director of teacher-training are both 
men. 


“The fourteen principals of our four- 
teen high schools are all men. 


“Of the six vocational supervisors all 
are men but one. 


“Of the seven members of the board of 
public instruction, two only are women. 


“The supervising principal of Honolulu 

is a man. True, there is also a woman in 
that field, but she is merely an ‘assistant’ 
to the man (see Hawaii Educational Re- 
view; September, 1925, page 15). 
“Also, thereby hangs a tale which is, 
that previous to this year there has been 
but one person doing the ‘supervising- 
principal’ work for Honolulu; and last 
year, for the first time, a woman was ap- 
pointed to that position. This year that 
woman is designated ‘assistant’ to a man 
supervising principal. Wouldn’t it seem 
that he should have been ‘assistant’ to her, 
if assistance were needed?” 


Scholarships for Medical Women 


HE National Association of Medical 

‘Women is now pleading with its mem- 
bers to help provide for “an heir in the 
profession” by contributing to a fund for 
scholarships for young women students of 
medicine. Three gifts, one of $1,000 and 
two of $500 each, have already started 
the fund. 


Veteran Woman Physician 


R. ELIZA M. MOSHER of Brooklyn, 
New York, at the age of 78 years has 
completed fifty years of continuous prac- 
tice as a physician, and is the oldest prac- 


ticing physician in the United States, ac- 


cording to the statement of the Medical 
Women’s National Association Bulletin. 
Dr. Mosher is honorary president of the 
association. 


Woman Member Parliament 


NNA KETHLY is the one woman 

member of the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment. She is a member of the Social 
Democratic Party. 


Feminist Notes 


Woman Member of Canadian Parliament 


GNES McPHAIL is the only woman 
member of the Canadian Parliament. 
She is now in her second term, and is one 
of the two members of the Progressive 
Party remaining in Parliament out of the 
twenty-one who were elected when she 
first was elected. She represents South- 
eastern Grey County, Ontario. 


Women Hold All Municipal Offices 


YANDOTTE, in Washington Coun- 


ty, Oklahoma, claims to be the first 


town in the country where all city offi- 
cials, school board members, ministers, 


and others prominent in civic life are 
women. Mamie Foster, proprietor of a 
boarding-house, is mayor. Rose Rakes is 


_ eity marshal, and wears her star with dig- 


nity. Westline Leitchman, pastor of the 


Friends’ Church, is alderman at large, and. 
Nannie Enneu, a member of the Wyan- 


dotte Indian tribe, is clerk of the council. 
They were elected by a big majority. 


Wives ond Income Taxes 


OMEN in England are faced with 


the same discrimination in the pay- 
| ment of income taxes as are women of 


many States in the United States. 


Dr. Marie C. Stopes, in a recent letter 


to the Woman’s Leader, announces as fol- 
lows the protest she intends to make 
against being required to make a joint 
income tax return with her husband: 

“T resent paying more taxes because I 


am my husband’s wife than if I were his 
Marriage is taxed to the tune of 


mistress. 
over twenty million pounds a year. This 
is a directly anti-social and immoral pro- 
ceeding, not only an iniquitous injustice 
to individuals who marry, but against the 
best interests of the State, and an incite- 
ment to people to form illicit unions. 


“T am prepared personally, and have 


already behind me several leading women — 


who are also prepared to refuse to pay 
any tax based on a joint assessment. We 


intend to pay no more than we should 


have paid as unmarried women, and hope 
so to arouse public opinion that the neces- 


sary change of law is made and the iniqui- 


tous and immoral] tax on marriage is done 
away with; and we are prepared to serve 
the community in this way, to the extent, 
if necessary, of going to prison. __ 

“As a married person, I undertake to re- 
fuse to pay that part of my income tax 
which is increased because of my marriage 
and will place every obstacle in the way 
of collection of this marriage tax.” 


Equal Rights 


Equal Nationality Rights for Married 


Women 


EPRESENTATIVE ROBERT L. BA- | 
CON of New York, Republican, has 


introduced into the House of Representa- 
tives the measure to provide for equaliz- 
ing the Cable Act. This measure has al- 
ready been, introduced into the Senate by 
Senator Robert Marion La Follette of Wis- 
consin, Republican. A detailed account 
of the anomalies and inequalities which 
it is intended to correct was given in 


Equat Ricuts recently in an article by 


Emma Wold of the Legal Research De- 


partment of the National Woman’s Party, 


who is doubtless the leading authority in 


America on the naturalization laws as 


they affect married women. 


| United Campaign. for Equal Franchise 


OQMEN’S organizations in England 
are uniting in a campaign to bring 
about equal franchise for men and women. 
The Women’s Freedom League, the Na- 
tional Union of Societies for Equal Citi- 


zenship, the St. Joan’s Social and Political — 


Alliance (Catholic), and the Six Point 


- Group are all holding both joint and sepa- 
rate public meetings for equal political 
rights, specifically equality in all vorng 


qualifications. 


Eanal Opportunity in British Civil Service 
UCH attention is being given to the 
question of equal opportunity and 
equal pay for men and women in the 


British Civil Service. Questions have been 


put in Parliament to the Ministry of Pen- 
sions and the Ministry of Health. The re- 
sults showed that in the higher branches 
of the work there are separate branches 
for men and women, and the ministers 
declared that women have an opportunity 


for advancement in their branches. 


Woman Conducts Foreign Trade Bureau 


ARIE LOUISE FYNES, one of the 
members of the New York Business 

and Professional Women’s Club, conducts 
what is said to be a unique business. She 
acts as the connecting link between the 
firms who want foreign representatives 
abroad, and the Americans who want to 
work abroad. In this work Miss Fynes 
says she finds that women face the same 
handicaps of suspicion and _ prejudice 
which they meet in most of the businesses 
and the professions, so that it is not al- 
ways easy to find positions abroad for the 
American women who want to go into for- 
eign trade. She says that many, however, 


come to her well equipped, and conquer 
the obstacles in the way. 
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March 20,- 1926 


A Good Friend of Equal Rights 


N the death of Rear Admiral Richard 
Wainright, U. 8. N., retired, the cause 


Woman’s Party lost one of its best 
friends. Rear Admiral Wainright and 
Mrs. Wainright, who has been a member 
of the National Council of the Woman’s 
Party since it was founded, worked to- 
gether all their lives for the improvement 
of the status of women, first through work 
for suffrage, and, since the winning of 
suffrage, for Equal in field 


human activity. 


Rear Admiral Wainright was ‘among 
that group of fine men who have worked 
very closely with the National Woman’s 
Party. At the first great outdoor meet- 
meeting held by the National Woman’s 
Party on August 6, 1918, in protest 
against the refusal of the administration 


of Equal Rights and the National 


to enfranchise women, a speech written 
jointly by Admiral and Mrs. Wainright 
was made at the foot of the statue of 
Lafayette, just across from the White 
House. Mrs. Lawrence Lewis began the 
speech, which, after her arrest, was con- 
tinued by Hazel Hunkins. 


“Lafayette, we are here,’ the speech 


began, “because when our country is at 
war for liberty and democracy. * * *” 


And at this point, Mrs. Lewis was taken 


away by a policeman. | 
“Here at the statue of Lafayette, who 
fought,for the liberty of this country, 


and under the American flag, I am asking 


for the enfranchisement of women,” Miss 
Hunkins took up the speech, only to be 
interrupted by the police. 


_ Admiral Wainright spoke at one of the | 


great dinners given when Woman’s Party 


members were released from the imprison- 
ment they had suffered because of their 
demands for freedom. 

A delegation from the National Wom- 
an’s Party, consisting of Alice Paul, Edith 
Ainge, national treasurer; Anita Pollit- 
zer, national secretary; Maud Younger, 
congressional chairman; and Aline Solo- 
mons of the District of Columbia Branch, 
attended the funeral of Admiral Wain- 
right at St. Johns. 

Admiral Wainright was executive offi- 
cer of the Battleship Maine when it was 
sunk in Manila Bay. He was commander 
of the gunboat Gloucester in the sea 
battle in which Cervera’s fleet was de- 
stroyed during the Spanish-American War. 

Admiral Wainright died on March 6, 
and was ‘buried in National 
Cemetery. 


The Fit Miles 


to coast tour of the National Wom- 
an’s Party’s Women for Congress 
Campaign were finished as the Ford oc- 
cupied by Margaret Whittemore, vice- 
president, and Mabel Vernon, executive 
secretary, started out of Kansas City, 


| Te: first thousand miles of the coast 


Missouri, on March 10. 


Purple, white, and gold flags fly from 


the front of the sedan, and across the 


back is the banner, “National Woman’s 
Party Women for Congress Campaign— 
Coast to Coast Tour.” A thousand miles 
of the Middle West have already seen this 
intrepid challenge, and nine thousand 
miles more of the Middle West and the 
West will read the slogan. 

The tour started in Detroit, on the 
morning of March 1. A group of about 
fifty Woman’s Party members met for 
breakfast at the Women’s City Club and 
launched the campaign there just before 
the official launching of the campain took 
place at the dinner in Washington on 
March 2. Mrs. Ralph Collins was in 
charge of this dinner. 

Laura F. Cramer, National Chairman 
of organization, and also State Chairman 
of the Michigan Branch, spoke on the 
need for women in public office, and of 
the Equal Rights Amendment. Mrs. 
Cramer is now a candidate for the office 
of commissioner in Highland Park, which 
is a city within a city, right in the heart 
of Detroit. Mrs. Cramer pledged the sup- 
port of the women of Michigan for the 
Women for Congress Campaign. 

Mrs. Cramer was followed by Miss 
Whittemore, who told of the plans for 
the tour, and of the work of the Women 
for Congress Committee, which consists 


of Miss Vernon, Dr. Caroline Spencer of 


Colorado, and Gail Laughlin of Maine. 


Besse Moton Garner, a young attorney 
of Highland Park, who is corresponding 
secretary of the Michigan Branch, spoke 
on the courage and the hope of the Wom- 
an’s Party campaign. Mrs. Garner also 
outlined the legal status of women today. 
Mrs. McGraw, Kathleen Hendrie, and 
Bertha Koon spoke informally on the 
attitude of Michigan congressmen toward 
the Equal Rights Amendment. 

Following this enthusiastic breakfast, 
the women bearing purple, white, and 
gold banners, and wearing the regalia of 


the National Woman’s Party, formed an — 


automobile escort for the Coast to Coast 
Compaign car as it left the city. Mrs. 
Garner accompanied Miss Whittemore on 
the first part of the journey. 


RIVING over icy roads through a bliz- 
zard, Miss Whittemore and Mrs. Gar- 

ner proceeded to Ann Arbor, where they 
were met at the home of Mrs. Conrad 
Georg by about forty women who had 
gone out into the storm to hear of the 


Women for Congress Campaign. Mrs. | 
Garner and Miss Whittemore both spoke, 


and money was subscribed for the main- 
tenance of the campaign. Mrs. Georg was 
named chairman of a local committee to 
work for more women in public office, both 
elective and appointive, and a resolution 


was adopted calling upon Congressman 


Earl C. Michener, their representative, to 
support the Equal Rights Amendment. 

_ From Ann Arbor Miss Whittemore and 
Mrs. Garner drove to Toledo and Dayton. 
The entire drive was made through sleet, 


rain, and snow, but again an enthusiastic 


group greeted the campaigners when they 
arrived in Dayton. A dinner and a draw- 


_ ing room meeting were held at the home 


of Mrs. Valentine Winters. 


RS. WINTERS is a life member of 
the National Woman’s Party, and is 
legislative chairman of the Ohio Branch. 
She started the movement to furnish the 
National Headquarters, and gave the fur- 
niture for the first room. Among the 
articles given by her are the Lincoln bed, 
and the chair which belonged to Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley. No member has done more for 
the National Woman’s Party than has 
Mrs. Winters. 


As a moment of diversion and inspira- 
tion in the midst of the earnest tour, Miss 
Whittemore and Mrs. Garner drove out 
to the country home of Mrs. Winters to 
see her interesting collection of Susan B. 


_ Anthony letters and programs of the 


original Equal Rights Conference held in 
Seneca Falls in 1848. 


Miss Vernon met Miss Whittemore in 


Indianapolis, and meetings were held 


there and on the way to St. Louis and in 
various places in Missouri. Accounts of 


these will be published in later issues. 


of RieuTs. 


Upon the completion of their coast to 
coast tour, Miss Vernon and Miss Whitte- 


‘more will be honor guests of the National 


Conference of the Woman’s Party, which 
will be held in Baltimore and Washing- 
ton May 15,16 and 17. A banquet, when 
the campaigners will tell of their experi- 
ences, will mark the closa of the Confer- 
ence in Baltimore. 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE WOMAN'S PARTY 


OBJECT OF THE WOMAN'S PARTY 


To remove all forms of the subjection of 
women. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 21. 
House Joint Resolution Number 75. 


Introduced in the Senate, December 10, 1923, 
by Senator E. Courrtis. 
Introduced in the House of Representatives, 
December 18, 19238 
by D. R. ANTHONY. 


Florence B. Whitehouse, Me. 


Is Organized Labor Opposed? 


HE great majority of people have not the remotest idea of what their 

convictions are based on; yet they do not hesitate to express the most 
dogmatic opinions and to order their conduct accordingly. Witness religious 
beliefs, political affiliation and the usual attitude toward Feminism. A few 
years ago the majority opinion in America was opposed to woman suffrage and 
literally bristled with “arguments”; today the reverse is the case, although | 
no new factors have been brought into the situation save the enactment of 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment. Negro slavery offers another example of 
the complete reversal of public opinion without the addition of a single 
additional fact upon which to base the new conviction. In the South, before 
the Civil War, it would have been as difficult to find a white person in favor 
of the complete emancipation of the Negroes as it would be to find one in 
favor of negro slavery today. Yet every argument that the human mind and 
tongue could phrase against slavery had been put forward long before the 
Civil War began. | 

What then is the mind’s basis for its beliefs? Facts, is the obvious reply. 
But if this be so, how is it that with the same material evidence at hand the 
opinion of the majority of the people of the United States in 1916 was opposed | 
to woman suffrage and in 1926 is in favor of it? Here we come upon the 
kernel of the proposition. The “facts” as accepted by the minds of 1916 were 
not facts at all, but were prejudgments, alias prejudices, having no relation 


the evidence. 


As Alfred Dwight Sheffield says: “The mind’s whole basis for action can 
be pictured as a platform supported by a sort of mental trestle-work by 
which facts are brought into more and more complex interpretations that 
end in the conceptions we act upon.” 

Starting with erroneous “facts,” erroneous deductions are inevitable. 
Before women had the vote it was possible to surmise that woman suffrage 
would “break up the home,” “unsex women,” “destroy the State,” and other- 
wise endanger civilization; now since none of these things have happened fol- 
lowing the enfranchisement of women, the trestle-work supporting anti-suffrage 
opinion has caved in, leaving the mind nothing to stand upon. It is a happy — 


circumstance that facts that are not facts in the social order have a way, 


sooner or later, of being thrown into the discard. 


| N this connection we refer our readers to an editorial that appears on 
another page of this issue, from the Minnesota Union Advocate, entitled: 
“Woman’s Party Claims a Victory.” At the head of the paper’s editorial - 
column stand the following words: | | | 
The Union Advocate is owned and controlled by and is the 
Official Organ of the St. Paul Trades and Labor Assembly, repre- 
senting 16,000 organized workers. oe 
It is the Official Organ of the Minnesota State Federation of : 
Labor, representing 75,000 organized workers. 
The opinions expressed in the editorial columns are intended 
to reflect the position of Organized Labor on the subjects dis- 
cussed. Signed articles are published because of their merit, and 
may or may not express the opinion of the editors. 
WILLIAM Manoney, Editor 

Now it is to be remembered that the article in question is an editorial, 
consequently the opinions expressed in it are intended to reflect the position 
of Organized Labor. When the Union Advocate says: “We believe in pro- 
tective legislation, but we want it based on the rights of the workers as such, 
and not because of imaginary sex weaknesses,” it reflects the stand taken by 
many Woman’s Party workers as well. | 

Yet we hear constantly that Organized Labor favors protective legis- 
lation for women only, and is diametrically opposed to the program of the 
Woman’s Party. To hear the opposition speak one would suppose that 
Organized Labor was a unit in its antagonism to equal industrial rights, 
and yet here we have the official voice of some 75,000 organized workers 
making a precisely opposite pronouncement. 

We warn our opponents that just as the anti-suffrage trestle-work that 
was based upon “facts” that were not facts eventually fell, so their fortress 
if it is built upon the shifting sands of prejudice instead of upon a ground- 
work of truth will soon be about their ears. | 

Some organized workers are opposed to Equal Rights and some are for 
Equal Rights, and that’s about all there is to that “argument.” Though it 
may ‘be added that the number of those favoring the proposition seems to be 
daily increasing. 
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Proposed Uniform Marriage and Divorce Measures 


ff Federal Constitution on the subject 

of uniform marriage and divorce 

laws have been introduced at the present 
session of Congress. 

' House Joint Resolution 30, by Mr. Mc- 

Leod, reads: | 

“The Congress shall have power to es- 
tablish uniform laws on the subject of 
marriage and divorce from the bunds of 
matrimony throughout the United States.” 
- House Joint Resolution 58, by Mr. Tay- 
lor of West Virginia, reads: | 

“Congress shall have power to estab- 
lish and enforce, by appropriate legisla- 
tion, uniform laws as to marriage and 
divorce; provided, that every State may 
by law exclude as to its citizens duly 
domiciled therein, any or all causes for 
absolute divorce in such laws mentioned.” 

Senate Joint Resolution 31, by Senator 
Capper, and House Joint Resolution 110, 
by Mr. Gibson, read: 

“The Congress shall have power to make 
laws, which shall be uniform throughout 
the United States, on marriage and di- 
-vorce, the legitimation of children, and 
_ the care and custody of children affected 
by annulment of marriage or by divorce.” 

These resolutions and the bill described 


"| reser proposed amendments to the 


‘below are now before the Judiciary Com- 


mittee of each House of Congress. 

No legislation on this subject can be 
enacted by Congress until it is author- 
ized by a constitutional amendment. 
Nevertheless, Senator Capper has intro- 
duced a bill (S. 1751) to regulate mar- 
riage and divorce, which may be an indi- 
cation of the sort of legislation Congress 
may adopt. The outstanding points in 
this bill are: | 

1. The requirement of a marriage li- 
cense for a valid marriage, such marriage 
to be contracted in the presence of two 
witnesses, either before a person author- 
ized to celebrate marriages, or in accord- 
ance with the customs of any sect to which 
the parties belong. 

2. No license to be issued to a male 
‘under 18 or a female under 16, or to an 
insane person or an imbecile, pauper, epi- 
leptic, or a feeble-minded person, or to 
one afflicted with tuberculosis or a vene- 
real disease, or to persons within certain 
degrees of blood or marriage relationship, 
including first cousins. 

3. No license to be issued to a male 
between 18 and 21 or a female between 


16 and 18, without the consent of the | 


parents or guardian or the parent having 
actual custody of the minor, unless the 
girl is pregnant or has borne a child, or 
there is no parent or guardian, or other 
satisfactory facts are shown, when the 
county judge having probate jurisdiction 
may make an order allowing the marriage. 


in Congress 
By Emma Wold, 


Legislative Secretary of the Woman's 
| Party 


4. Application for a marriage license 
to be made at least two weeks before the 
license shall be issued, public posting of 
a notice of such application, and the per- 


sonal appearance of both parties before 


the marriage license clerk or a magistrate 
to state certain facts under oath at least 


ten days before the issuance of the license. 


5. A penalty of a fine or imprisonment 
in jail, or both, for false swearing to facts 
required, or for issuance of a license in 
violation of the act, or for solemnizing a 
marriage contrary to the provisions of the 
act, or for failure to record a marriage. 

6. Where one party to a marriage has 
a wife or husband living and the marriage 
is entered into on the part of one without 
knowledge of the former marriage, or in 


good faith in the belief that the former 


wife or husband was dead or divorced, the 
dissolution of the former marriage by 
death or divorce shall render the later 
marriage valid if the parties continue to 
live as husband and wife in good faith, 
and the children of the marriage shall be 
considered legitimate. 

7. The lawful marriage of the father 
and mother of an illegitimate child shall 
fully legitimate it, whether born before 
or after the date of this act. 


8. A marriage which is legal in the 
State where contracted shall be legal in 
all States. : 


9. Divorce may be decreed on the fol- 
lowing grounds and on no other: 

a. Adultery. 

b. Cruel and inhuman treatment. 

ec. Abandonment or failure to pro- 
vide for a period of one year. 

d. Incurable insanity. 

e. Conviction of an infamous crime. 

10. No decree of divorce to be granted 
without the appearance of counsel for de- 
fendant, and, if no such appearance, the 
prosecuting attorney of the judicial dis- 
trict shall defend in behalf of the State. 

11. Defendant must be served with a 
personal summons if a resident of the 
State in which suit is brought; if not a 
resident, service by publication is allowed. 

12. Au interlocutory decree in favor of 
the plaintiff shall become final only after 
one year, and neither party may marry 
another before a final decree. 

18. Alimony may be decreed “as the 
circumstances of the case shall render 
just and proper,” whether asked for in 
the petition or not. 


14. In providing for the custody, sup- 
port and education of the minor children, 
the court shall favor the claims of the 
mother if she is mentally and morally 
competent, but the best interests of the 
children must be regarded. If the custody 
of the children is vested in either parent, 
the other may be allowed to visit them 
and may be required to contribute to their 
support “according to his or her ability,” 
and failure to comply with the order of 
the court regarding alimony or support 
of the children is declared a criminal of- 
fense, to be punished by a fine up to $500 
or imprisonment up to one year or by both. 

15. A divorce decreed in one State by 
a court having jurisdiction shall be recog- 
nized in all States. | 


E necessity for uniform marriage and 
4 divorce laws has long been recognized. 
The contradictions and inadequacies of 
the laws of the different States have led 
to confusion in the status of adults and 
children. Divorces secured in one State 
have been set aside in another; marriages 
validly contracted in one State are held 
invalid in another, and men and women 
innocently become guilty of bigamy or 
adultery by stepping over the State boun- 
dary line; children of such marriages, 
legitimate in one State, are illegitimate 
when they move to another. The conditions 
upon which marriage may be contracted, 
such as age, parental consent, license re- 
quirement, racial or physical or mental 
qualifications, are severe in one State, 
loose in another. Child marriages of girls 
at the age of twelve, of boys at the age 


of fourteen, are valid in some States, in- 


valid in others. Common-law marriages 


are recognized in some States while they 


are not in others. The grounds for abso- 
lute divorce vary from none in South 
Carolina to ten, eleven and fourteen in 
some States. Residence requirements for 
divorce are equally diverse. The recogni- 
tion of divorces granted without personal 
service or representation in court is dan- 
gerously different. | 

In fact, the United States may be re- 
garded as forty-nine different nations 
on this subject, who, in spite of the con- 
stitutional command that “full faith and 
credit shall be given in each State to the 
public acts, records and judicial proceed- 
ings of every other State,” do not always 
give such faith and credit. 

Efforts to remedy this condition have 
not been wanting. Nearly thirty years 
ago the American Bar Association set out 
to unify the marriage and divorce laws of 
the States. In 1915 a proposal to give 
Congress authority to legislate on the sub- 


ject was introduced, and since then other 


attempts have been made. Proposed uni- 
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form laws have not met with success in 
the State legislatures. Measures in Con- 
gress have not come out of committee. 

The measures introduced by Senator 
Capper in the present session of Congress 
were introduced by him also in 1923. They 
have the support of a large number of 
women’s organizations, notably the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. | 


\BJECTIONS to giving Congress the 
O power to legislate concerning mar- 
riage and divorce are that it would be an 
abridgment of State rights, and that Con- 


- gress will adopt laws too liberal for some 


States and not liberal enough for others. 
The amendment proposed by Mr. Taylor of 
West Virginia would give the States the 
power of electing to recognize none, or 
only some, of the causes of divorce granted 
by Congress, in which case the same evils 
that now arise from our divorce laws 
would still obtain, as those seeking dis- 


Woman's Party CCORDING to 


Claims a Victory the Washing- 
ton papers the mem- 
in Aen bers of the National 


Union Advocate, Woman's Party 


claim a big victory 
in securing the pass- 
age of a resolution in the Women’s Indus- 


trial Conference at Washington, D. C. 


January 18. By a vote of 90 to 10, the 
conference requested the Woman’s Bureau 
to desist from taking sides in the con- 
troversy over the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment, and authorizes the selection of a 
committee to investigate the effect of 
special legislation on the protection of 
women workers. 

The resolution was debated for hours 
by the contending sides and when put 
to a vote was won by an overwhelming 
majority in favor of the National Wom- 
an’s Party advocates. This is a very 
significant outcome. The conference was 
called by the Woman’s Bureau which has 
been hostile to the Equal Rights Amend- 
mend. No place was given the members 
of the Woman’s Party on the program, 
but notwithstanding this disadvantage 
when they got their artillery in action, 
they soon leveled the enemy’s fortifica- 
tions. | 

An Equal Rights partisan quoted from 
the report of Secretary of Labor Davis’ 
report, in which he expressed doubt 
about the effectiveness of protective legis- 
lation for women and suggests an investi- 
gation and survey. On this declaration 
the resolution was launched, and in the 
face of the greatest odds, the resolution 
came through triumphantly. 

The court decisions of the past year 
have taken away about all the argument 
there was for special legislation for 


| solution of the marriage would go to the 


States having the greater number of 
grounds, as is done today. Even if this 


_ provision might satisfy those States which 


now grant absolute divorce on no ground, 
like South Carolina, or on one or two 
grounds, like New York, the District of 
Columbia, and New Jersey, the case of the 
many States which have been compelled 
to recognize the justice of dissolving a 
marriage for more than five or six rea- 
sons is difficult. States which add to the 
list of grounds in Senator Capper’s bill, 
such causes as habitual drunkenness or 
addiction to drugs, would be loath to yield 
on this point, even in deference to our 
prohibition and anti-narcotic acts. Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 


Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Massachu-. 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, — 


Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 


Press Comments 


women. The courts have killed the mini- 
mum wage laws and have left only a 
semblance of the protective character of 
the measures. It looks like a few years 
more and there will be nothing left to 
support continued refusal of the claims 


- of women to Equal Rights. This fact is 


emphasized by Secretary Davis. 

The array of facts and logic poured 
into the conference seems to have com- 
pletely disconcerted the opponents of the 
Equal Rights Amendment. The A. F. of 
L. and organized labor in general is op- 
posed to the Equal Rights bill, as are 
many professional welfare workers. 

The question has been discussed quite 
vigorously during the past few years, and 
not until recently has the general public 
given the matter serious consideration. 
It was the general opinion that when 
suffrage was given to women they secured 
equality. It now develops that they are 
still bound about by both common and 
statutory laws restrictions which keep 
them in the position of dependents and 
inferiors. 

Of course the gallant way is to say they 
are favorites of the law; but to hear 
women tell of the gross discrimination 
they have to suffer now it is a favoritism 
they do not want. Not only in the matter 
of employment, but in the domestic realm, 
are the women bound within limits. Law- 
yers gravely admonish the women that 
they should have these impediments re- 
moved gradually by special enactments 
so that the entire protective shield will 
not be precipitated to the dus‘! In an- 
swer the women say lawyers are reaction- 
ary and purblind and never have led in 
the march of progress and they want all 
these complications to furnish a field for 
exploration. 


Equal Rights 


New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Da- 


kota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Orgeon, Rhode Is- 


land, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, 


Washington, Wisconsin and Wyoming— 
more than three-fourths of the States now 
grant divorce for this fruitful ground of 
marital misery. 

The standard of age requirements for 
marriage set up by many of the States are 
higher than those proposed in the Capper 
Bill. In Delaware, Florida, New Mexico, 
Pennsylvania and Rhode Island, for ex- 
ample, a marriage license cannot be se- 
cured by a male or female under twenty- 
one years of age without parental consent. 
New York requires both the male and the 
female to be eighteen years old before they 
may marry with the consent of their 
parents. | 

These are a few of the difficulties that — 
will have to be overcome before a uniform 
marriage and divorce law will be accepted 
by the United States. 


When the State measure was before the 
Minnesota Legislature a large number of 
alimony receivers were anxious about 
their income. 


We have doubted the wisdom of special 
legislation based on sex. In the new 
order it doubtless discriminates against 
women workers. We believe in protective 
legislation, but we want it based on the 
rights of the workers, as such, and not 
because of imaginary sex weaknesses. 
There ought to be a universal limit to the 
hours of labor and to the minimum rate 
of pay. But these will come when the 


workers shall have the sense to exercise 


predominating political power. 

It will take some time to wear away 
the prejudice and petty opposition, but 
eventually, just as suffrage was won, so 
will universal equality triumph. In the 
meantime the pioneers will have to ‘bear 
the brunt of the battle. 

We must say, however, that the women 
in many States are really enjoying spe- 
cial advantages as a result of their re- 
stricted rights, as in the case of Minne- 
sota. 


THE District 
Commissioners 
have sent to Con- 
gress a favorable re- 
port on the proposal 
to make women eli- 


Women’s Rights 
and Justice 


Washington Herald 
February 27, 1926 


gible for jury duty. That will be wel- 


comed by a good many men in the Dis- 
trict who are not particularly eager to 
serve. The addition of the names of 
women to the list of eligibles will .pre- 
sumably diminish the liability of the in- 
dividual male citizen to exercise this duty 
of good citizenship. 


March 20, 1926 


A much more important matter affect- 
ing women, however, is now being urged 
upon Congress. That is a revision of the 
laws affecting descent and distribution of 
property in such fashion that women will 
not be discriminated against in favor of 
men. As the law operative in the District 
now stands, there are obvious and unjust 
discriminations against women who do 
not inherit on anything like the same 
terms as men. | 

If women look upon jury duty as a 
privilege, by all means let them have it. 


But it is a matter of justice, no more nor | 


less, to make certain that women shall 
not be discriminated against in laws in- 
volving property. 


PPARENTLY 
the women who 
worked so hard to 
secure the right of 
_ franchise for their 
sex are much dissatisfied with what that 
right has secured for them so far as places 
in the sun of politics are concerned. One 
of them speaking for her organization 
said the other day: | 
“An outstanding woman with brains 


Women in Politics 


Buffalo Express 
Sunday, Feb. 7. 


Women and Stage Desi: 


“SHE only work I feel in any way 
' qualified to speak about is decora- 


tion and stage designing. The ma- 
jority of dress designers are women, and 
scenery is the clothes of a play. The 
actual reaction of an audience to the 
decoration of a play lasts perhaps thirty 
seconds. After this it should sink into 
its place of background for the character 
and action of the play. There is a need 
here for a sense of psychology. As in 
clothes, the scene should interpret and 


not in any way encroach on the atmos- — 


phere. This is where I think the finer 
sensitiveness of women is valuable—pick- 
ing out the essential elements of the play 
and characters, and projecting these ele- 
ments in as simple a form as possible. 


You have all seen in the theatre, say 
in a period play, with every detail correct, 
a meticulously exact reproduction of the 
genuine article, the stage cluttered up 
with furniture, pictures, ornaments, can- 
delabra all probably extremely correct— 
and yet the whole thing producing a 
feeling of wearisomeness and unrest. The 
finer discrimination of women should be 
useful here in picking out the essentials, 
whitling the thing down to the demands 
of the action of the play, with a knowl- 
edge and power of projecting the required 
quality and atmosphere by the simplest 
and most economical use of material pos- 
sible. | 


Into stage designing comes not only the 
choice of objects and color lighting, but 


has as much chance of getting into Con- 


gress as Trotzky has. There are three 
women members of Congress, two of whom 
are widows, elected by the same machine 
that controlled their husbands,” she said. 
“The same is true of the two women gov- 
ernors, one a widow, the other controlled 
by her husband and his machine. I heard 
a speech made by a woman in Congress 
that a high school girl wouldn’t make.” 

And what she said of Congress she 
thought applied equally well to local 
politics. 

There is a good deal of truth in all this, 


but we have a notion that this speaker | 
was much at fault when she put the re- | 


sponsibility upon man. “I don’t think 
men are so very antagonistic to women,” 
she said. “Man is a noble animal, but his 
understanding is clouded as far as we are 
concerned. We have the vote, but it is 
doing us no good because fear of the 
women has caused, the political machines 


to keep women out of active participation 


in politics. They give the women only the 
little shadowy jobs.” 

It would be fairer, and nearer the truth, 
if the speaker had frankly admitted that 
the little which women are getting out of 


Extract From Speech by Gladys Calthrop 
at Woman’s Party Dinner, Washing- 
ton, D. C., February 28, 1926 


Editor’s Note.—Gladys Calthrop is a London artist 
of note and well known as a designer of settings and 
costumes in the theatre. She came to America last 
August to do the settings and costumes for the four 
Noel Coward plays. Her most recent work has been 
with Eva Le Gallienne. She is a loyal Feminist and is 
anxious that women shall become more of a power in 
the technical and business end of the theatre. 


the handling of the stage crew. In this 
as in other branches of theatrical work, 
one is unavoidably dependent on the men 
who work under one—electricians, stage 
hands, wardrobe mistresses, stage man- 
agers—all the machinery of the theatre. 
And here tact, the much abused feminine 
guile and charm, exerted at the psycho- 
logical moment, will do more than all 


the shouting and bullying in the world. 


Stage designing also embodies a train- 
ing in architecture and here I think is 
another very wide field for women. Pre- 


cision, attention to detail and accuracy 


are necessary in the making of plans. | 
I think that in America there is less 
prejudice against women working than 
in England. I know when I first sub- 
mitted plans or designs to managers, I 
purposely used only my initials and was 
invariably met with surprise and often 
mistrust when I presented myself at their 


offices. Only a few months ago a man- 


ager in a moment of unguarded frank- 
ness turned to me and exclaimed, “Thank 
God for a dependable woman!” (I think 
I had merely remembered to change a 
table or a picture to which he had taken 
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_ politics is because of the little they are 


putting into politics. In that respect they 
are no different from the men. Politicians 
ran our politics in the days before women 
had the vote because the bulk of male 
voters declined to be actively interested 
in politics. The advent of women voters 
did not make any change in the situation. 
The bulk of women, like the bulk of men, 
refuse actively to concern themselves in 
the affairs of their various governments. 
That being the case, how can they expect 


_ to receive any more than has been given 


them? 

The women who have gone into politics 
play politics very much like their brothers 
do. If they are going to get more than 
“shadowy jobs,” they must prove their 
strength by taking the jobs. The good 
things in politics are not handed out on 


silver platters; they are grabbed. If the 


women who are in politics want to become 
grabbers, they must have backing, and if 
they are in politics as women, then they 
must look to women for their backing. 

So why should women politicians blame 


men politicians for not giving them some- 


thing which they have not shown the 
strength to take? 


oning 


exception.) I said, “It’s very nice of you 
to say so, but tell me, have you ever em- 
ployed a woman designer before?” to 
which he replied unwillingly but still 
determined to be truthful, “No, I can’t 
say I ever have.” | 
One is perpetually fighting against this 
attitude of distrust, and I think it is due 
a great deal to women taking up this 
work merely as a pastime, with no idea 
of training, capacity for work or love for 
the work itself. A pretty talent for paint- 
ing or arranging the drawing-room fur- 
niture is not enough, but for any woman 
with originality, an interest in history— 
all the arts, in fact, for they all come 
into stage designing — there is a very 
interesting and wide scope. I have met 
no women doing this work in this country. 
In England there are two, perhaps three. 


_ In France where scenery is regarded as 


utterly unimportant there is Marie La- 
mencieu, who is now working for the 
Russian Ballet. The Russians have pro- 
duced several women designers of whom 
Gonthanova is probably the best known. 

When one thinks of the many men 
famous in this line, it seems to nie very 
surprising, I think that in this as in so 
many other branches of work, such aa 
iaw and engineering, it is a question only 
of being up against the prevailing mis- 
trust in the conscientiousness, integrity, 
and dependability of women. It is up to 
women themselves to justify their claims 
to equality by their own efforts. 


: 
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International Suffrage Alliance 


by the National Woman’s Party 
with reference to its application 
for membership in the International Suf- 


| A FURTHER letter has been received 


 frage Alliance. The letter signed by the 


international president, Margaret Corbett 
Ashby, is as follows: - 


- London, England, Feb. 15, 1926. 
Dear Miss Paul: 

In reply to your letter of the first .of 
February, I very much regret when dis- 
cussing the question of an application for 
affiliation by the National Woman’s Party 
I did not foresee the difficulties that would 
arise with our existing auxiliary, or the 
view that would be taken by the board. 

Since, however, you wish your applica- 
tion to be put before our Congress in 
Paris, I hope very much that the National 


- Woman’s Party will appoint a fraternal 


delegate who will be able to put the case 
for their affiliation. We should be very 
much obliged if you would supply us with 


a copy of the points on which this appli- 


cation will be based, so that the admis- 
sions committee of the Alliance may have 
them before them in their actual form for 
consideration beforehand. We are asking 


_ the National League of Women Voters to 


supply us in the same way with the par- 
ticulars of the objections they intend to 
raise. The procedure will doubtless be 
that both societies will be asked to state 
their case to the admissions committee 
before the opening of the Congress, as the 
actual presentation of all applications is 
in the hands of that committee. This is 
why it would be of such great help to us 
to know beforehand what are the main 
points that will be raised. 

With many thanks for your good wishes, 


Yours sincerely, 
MarGAareT CorBerr ASHBY, 


President. 


The following reply was sent on behalf 
of the National Woman’s Party: 


News From the Field 


‘Colorado Branch on the Radio 
ILLIAN H. KERR spoke over the 
radio, Station KFXF, Colorado 


§prings, recently, on Colorado’s part in 
the Feminist movement. Her speech was 


followed by a musical number, “March of 
the Women,” by the Sliver Cleff Club. 


- Mrs. Kerr is vice-chairman of the Colo- 


rado Branch of the National Woman’s 
Party. 


Dinner for Mrs. Dorr in Detroit 
DINNER in honor of Rheta Childe 
Dorr, veteran Feminist and journalist, 

will be held by the National Woman’s 
Party in Detroit, Michigan, on March 26, 
at the Wolverine Hotel. A group of 
women from Ann Arbor, escorted by the 
local committee of the National Woman’s 
Party, will attend the dinner. 


Campaigners in Colorado 
EETINGS for the “Women for Con- 
gress’ campaigners of the National 
Womens Party will be held in Colorado 
Springs, Denver, and Pueblo by the local 
branches. Dr. Caroline Spencer, a mem- 
ber of the National Council, writes that 
a luncheon will be held in Colorado 
Springs for Mabel Vernon and Margaret 
Whittemore on March 20, when they will 
arrive in their automobile. A tea will 
be given in Denver by Margaret Harring- 


ton and Dr. Day. 


Mrs. Thomas Ross Newbold is in charge 
of the Colorado Springs luncheon. Her 
committee includes Mrs. Joseph W. Ady, 
Jr., Mrs. Willis R. Armstrong, Adele C. 
Boardman, Mrs. George A. Boyd, Mrs. 
E. G. Davis, Mrs. Stuart P. Dodge, Mrs. 
William H. Evans, Edith Farnsworth, 


Mrs. George A. Fowler, Jr.. Mrs. William 
I. Howbert, Ernestine Parsons, Mrs. D. C. 
Perkins, Carol Truax and Mrs. Norman 


‘Wanless. 


Mrs. Fowler is State chairman. of the 
Colorado 


Appointed 

IVIAN COOK, treasurer of the Mis- 

sissippi Branch of the National 
Woman’s Party, has been appointed As- 
sistant United States Attorney for the 
Northern District of Mississippi. She 
is the first woman to be appointed to such 
a position in Mississippi. 


Debates Industrial Equality 
HE “Wheel of Progress,” a new or- 
ganization, recently listened to a de- 
bate on industrial equality in Washing- 
ton. Laura Berrien, finance chairman of 
the Government Workers’ Council of the 
National Woman’s Party, told of the way 
restrictive legislation, which does not ap- 
ply to their male competitors, drives 


women away from the better paid trades 


and industries, and spoke convincingly in 
favor of absolute equality of opportunity, 
of status, of pay, and of conditions for 
work for men and women in industry. 
Ethel Smith of the Women’s Trade Union 
League spoke in favor of “protective” leg- 
islation for women only. "When Miss 
Smith declared that in New York City 
women were thrown out of employment 
by the railroads, not because of the no- 
night-work law, but because the employ- 
ers wanted to employ returned soldiers, 
Miss Berrien pointed out that when these 
women banded together and secured ex- 
emption from the law, they were replaced. 


| Mrs. A. Foulke, Pa. 


26, 1926. 
Mrs. Margaret Corbett Ashby, 
11 Adam Street, Adelphi, London. | 


Dear Mrs. Ashby: 

In reply to your letter of February 15, 
I am writing to state that we shall be glad 
to send a representative to your conven- 
tion in Paris to present personally our ap- 
plication for membership in the Interna- 
tional Alliance, and will send you word 
later as to the name of our representative. 

In your letter you write: ‘“We should 
be very much obliged if you would supply . 
us with a copy of the points on which this 
application will be based, so that the ad- 
missions committee of the Alliance may 
have them before them in their actual 
form for consideration beforehand.” I do 
not know that we have any point to put 
before the convention excepting our desire 
to offer our aid to those who are working 
in the international woman movement. 

With all good wishes for the convention, 


Tam, Sincerely, 
| ALICE 
Two Million Dollar F und 
Treasurer's Report | 


EDITH AINGE, Treasurer 
' NETTIE TRAIL: C. P. A., Auditor. 


EGEIPTS collected by National Head- 
quarters, December 7, 1912, to Febru- 


ary 26, 1926, $1,326,176.15. 


Contributions, membership receipts and — 


other receipts, February 26, 1926, to March 


5, 1926: 


333 


Mrs. Caro G. Moore, D. C 
Miss Eleanor A. Calnan, Mass.......... 
Miss Hazel M. Malmquist, D. C 
Miss Mary Fox, D. C.. 
Miss Grace R. Osgood, N. J 
Miss Mary C. McClosky, D. C Lien 
Miss Gertrude Reed, D. C 7 Pree 
Miss Mary 8. Skene, D. ce 
Dr. N. W. Bartram, D. C 
Miss Elsie Hill Leavitt, “Conn 
Miss Katherine Fisher. D. C 
Miss Mary C. Brown, D. = 
Mrs. Ada R. Wolff, N. Y 
Miss Georgia O’ Keefe, N. ¥ m4 
Mrs. George H. Day, Sr., Conn 
Miss Mary Stella Maddox, >. 
Miss Lora Shelton, Miss ; 


rs 


1 
Mrs. Frank BE. Howald, Ga 1 
Mrs. W. A. Parker, Ga wees 1. 
Miss Cora B. Ferebee, D. C 1 
Anonymous ..... 5 
Miss Dorothy LaVielle, D. 5. 
Miss Caroline Griesheimer, 5 Cc 2. 
Mrs. Julius I. Peyser, D. 10. 
Mrs. Etta Bushe, D. C a 
Dr. Florence R. Sabin, 5 
Mr. Sidney Dell, 53.10 
Sale of tickets the Woman’ 8 Barty dinner...... 164.50 
Miss Emma Wold, ms 10.00 
Mrs. Sophie G. Va...... 20.00 
Mrs. A, M. Greene, N. Y | 4.00 
Miss Margaret E. Kirchelt, 5.00 
Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont, 
Rent of rooms at Headquarters sis 300.50 
Telephone receipts...... 4.05 
.50 
Sale of elefars, of Lucretia Mott | 1.00 
Subscription to Equant RIGHTS a 2.00 
Addressing envelopes and 9.29 
Refunds . 2.90 
Total receipts, February 26, 192 

5, 1926. 377.84 
Total receipts, December 7, 1912, to 

March 5, 1926. .$1,327,553.99 
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